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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Some of the things concerning 
which you hear the most talk at 
United Nations conference may 
be among the last to be dealt 
with in practical terms. Good ex- 
ample is controversy over veto 
privilege. It is there because Big 
5 want it there. Tho annoyed by 
another’s “excessive” use of the 
privilege, no great power is 
willing to see it abrogated. Best 
guess is that committee will be ap- 
pointed to try to develop “limi- 
tation” formula. How you’re go- 
ing to “limit” a veto is a prac- 
tical problem. You either have the 
power, or you lack it. Russia, for 
one, is likely to veto any prob- 
able proposal to limit her veto 
powers. 

What to do about Franco Spain 
is another ticklish matter. No 
one in UN is quite sure how far 
that body could or should go dip- 
ping into affairs of a sovereign 
state. No power is eager to set 
precedent that may become a 
pattern. Another consideration, of 
course, is that U S-Britain want 
to keep Spain from swing to com- 
munism, which would add 
strength to Russian bloc. Put it 
down as another item likely to 
be “taken out in talk.” 

Nor will there, in all probabil- 
ity, be anything done on hot issue 
of troops “occupying” countries 
with which Allied powers aren’t 
at stage of active belligerence. U S 
would very much like report on 


‘3 Russian troops in Balkans, Po- 


land, etc. But Russia, in turn, is 
concerned about U S troops in 
China and, less directly, in Ice- 
land, as well as British troops in 
Iraq and in Greece. 


ARGENTINA: At a time when 
most countries are fighting off, or 
actively restricting immigrants, 
Argentina, with great undeveloped 
resources, plans to take quarter 
of a million by ’51. Many will be 
peasants to develop land, but in- 
dustry-minded Pres Perron will 
give high priority to needed tech- 
nicians and skilled workers. 


OPA CONTROLS: Rost R 
Wason, pres Nat’l Ass’n of Mfrs, 
told a business group this wk that 
“We are living in a fool’s para- 
dise if we assume the OPA is off 
our necks for good.” He views de- 
control as political gesture; ex- 
pects lid to be on again after 
elections. This opinion is not 
widely held. Practical problems 
involved in recontrol would be 
staggering. To be sure, should 
Democrats make heavy gains at 
the polls (which is against all 
current indications) they might 
conceivably claim a “mandate” 
from public to reinstate price 
control. Despite many decontrol 
orders, ceilings are still hamper- 
ing production. This was true of 
leather goods until mid-wk order 
freeing hides. Lumber, still con- 
trolled, stacks up while mills 
await more favorable mkt. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


Newspapers in 5 states are 
running “we knew him when” 
stories on Davm LILIENTHAL, 
named by Pres Truman to 
head Atomic Energy Control 
Commission. He was born in 
Illinois, educated in Indiana 
and at Harvard, served the 
Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission before becoming as- 
sociated with TVA in ’33. .. 
Altho dep’t store sales are now 
at record high, indications are 
they'll. increase substantially 
to give merchants biggest 
Christmas business. They view 
it as last opportunity to clear 
out inferior war-period mer- 
chandise. Altho maritime 
strike has ended at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, the Pacific 
Coast is still tied up. Shipping 
and trucking strikes have so 
jammed N Y harbor, it will 
take remainder of yr to clear 
up all cargoes. . . Federal Se- 
curity Agency forecast this wk 
that post-war baby boom will 
hit its peak in ’47. Estimated 
2,845,000 babies will be born this 
yr, about 
4% over 
46; nearly 
up to all- 
time high 
of °43. 
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ERNEST BeEvIN, British Foreign 
Sec’y, refusing to release for publi- 
cation secret protocols of Russo- 
German nonaggression pact found 
in Berlin: “If you keep raking up 
everything that happened in the 
past, one against the other, you 
are apt to lose the possibilities of 
the future.” 1-Q 

Col E.sert Decoursey, U S Army 
pathologist, declaring that medical 
treatment could have saved 50% 
of the Japanese who died as re- 
sult of atomic bombing of Naga- 
saki: “Medicine hadn't progressed 
far enough in Japan to save the 
people.” 2-Q 

Dr ALFRED ATKINSON, pres Univ 
of Ariz: “It is wishful thinking to 
expect enduring peace in a world 
that is as hungry as this.” 3-Q 

Rep Sam Raysurn: “I believe 
Premier Stalin when he says that 
Russia is looking for peace.” 4Q 

Young couple who, after meeting 
in a penny arcade, pooling their 
few dollars and marrying, were 
found in a New Orleans ry station 
suffering from malnutrition: “Liv- 
ing on love for the first 24 hrs is 
all right but after that you've got 
to eat.” 5-Q 

Ros’r Wason, pres NAM: “When 
one man and his advisers in Wash- 
ington assume that their knowledge 
of your needs is better than the 
knowledge of 40 million housewives, 
they insult the intelligence and 
deny the genius of every woman 
in America.” 6-Q 

Rev Ratpu A GALLAGHER, SJ, soci- 
ology dep’t head, Loyola Univ, 
Chicago, blaming “midnight father 
and cocktail mother” for rising 
juvenile delinquency: “Thirty-five 
million children between 8 and 18 
have no religion. Their parents, 
movies, comic books and the radio 
have conspired against them.” 7-Q 

Dr EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL, exec 
sec’y Family Relations conference, 
warning new: quack profession— 
marriage counseling—has appeared: 
“There is so much agony connected 
with the high divorce rate, there 
are more people than ever who are 
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particularly vulnerable to exploita- 
tion thru their emotions.” 8-Q 

Azzam Bey, sec’y gen’l of Arab 
league: “Arabs are trying to main- 
tain the Arab character of Pales- 
tine. They shall never accept an 
inferior place.” 9-Q 

Ruys J Daviss, labor mbr British 
Parliament: “Unless we can get 
the states of Europe to link in a 
federation, as the U S has done, no 
treaty or truce will prevent another 
war. And if man doesn’t secure 
peace with the atomic bomb in 
front of him, we might as well all 
commit suicide.” 10-Q 

Geo SaNnTAYANA, 85, world-famous 
Spanish-born philosopher, former 
Prof of Philosophy at Harvard: “I 
believe that Russia soon may domi- 
nate all of Europe—with Germany 
and France going communistic -will- 
ingly and other nations following. 
And it’s possible this change can 
occur without war.’ 11-Q 

BERNARR MACFaDDEN, 78, noted 
publisher nat’l magazine and apos- 
tle of health: “I make it a habit to 
walk at least 10 mi’s a day ...a 
good pair of legs will help carry 
one along until 100 yrs of age.” 12-Q 

Mrs F J ErpwurMm, Chickasha, 
Okla, 68, on hearing she had fallen 
heir to quarter million: “I guess 
I'll have my yard fixed up a little 
bit.” 13-Q 

Navy Cap’t N H COoLuLIsson, coal 
mines administrator: “The mines 
are being operated by the same 
people who always operated them. 
And it’s the same miners who are 
digging the coal. This _ so-called 
gov’t operation doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” 14-Q 








Cuas Bicxrorp, film actor: “If 
the public knew how much politics 
went into selecting (Hollywood 
“Oscar”) awards, they would be 
done away with.” 15-Q 

M C Gains, of Superman DC 
Publications: “Comics will become 
the textbooks of the future.” 16-Q 

Dr Wm C Jongs, pres Whiitier 
College, Whittier, Calif: “Each 
successive generation has to be 
retrained in the democratic faith, 
and we as schoolteachers have the 
primary responsibility for this.” 17-Q 

JOHNS HOPKINS, consultant-de- 
signer, Univ of Minn, on red, green, 
violet, yellow hues of univ corridors, 
classrooms: “There’s talk about all 
this color exciting the students. I 
don’t go in for that. You can’t ex- 
cite college students any more— 
they’re keyed up already.” 18-Q 

Purdue Univ students, currently 
picketing town’s barbershops in 
strike against $1 haircuts, adopted 
slogan: “At a buck a throw, let it 
grow.” 19-Q 

PATRICK FLoop, 90, former black- 
smith, leaving by plane for his 
native Ireland: “After 69 yrs in 
America I need a rest.” (Quoted 
in Pathfinder.) 20-Q 

Duncan HInNeEs, noted food au- 
thority, author of Adventures in 
Good Eating: “Too many Amer- 
icans sit down to a meal with the 
attitude, ‘eat it and beat it, even 
tho we have no place to go.’” 21-Q 

JaCQUES GorRDON, head of East- 
man School of Music violin dep’t, 
on purchasing violin valued at $50,- 
000 from Fritz KREISLER: “To help 
pay for it I'll have my wife take 
in washing and put my 2 sons to 
ushering.’ 22-Q 

Pore Prius XII, broadcasting to a 
catechistic congress in Boston’ 
“Perhaps the greatest’ sin in the 
world today is that men have be- 
gun to lose their sense of sin.” 23-Q 

GorDON KEITH CHALMERS, pres 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O: “No 
country has done so well that the 
whole world should copy it. The 
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ideas governing the peace of the 
world must necessarily be repre- 
sentative of all nations.” 24-Q 

CuHas R GOESEL, Owner of dog 
kennel in Chicago, granted divorce 
after decision that it is more diffi- 
cult to teach obedience to a woman 
than a dog: “Now I can go back 
and stay with the dogs and be 
happy.” _25-Q 


“ ” 


C ABAYOMI CASSELL, Liberian 
att’y-gen’l, addressing UN assem- 
bly: “Wrong, no matter where 
found or in whom, is wrong; equal- 
ly so is right. The UN should, 
therefore, have one yardstick by 
which to determine the actions of 
all nations.” 26-Q 


Mrs J R B Brancu, resident of 
China 25 yrs, addressing Birming- 


ham (Ala) Executives Club: “We 
must get over our feeling that 
pigmented people are _ inferior. 


When we are able to meet them 
on equal terms, then only. can we 
make friends of them.” 27-Q 


“ ” 


OWEN CUNNINGHAM, Minneapolis, 
Minn, AFofL rep, explaining labor’s 
drive to obtain city’s public bldgs 
for emergency housing: “People 
are walking the sts with children 
looking for places to live. We have 
to do something to get them in- 
doors in cold weather.” 28-Q 

Gen’l ALEXANDER A _ VANDEGRIFT, 
commandant marine corps: “Until 
an internat’l organization of proven 
effectiveness can be established, 
our hopes for peace can be bright 
only if our weapons are kept 
bright and clean.” 29-Q 

Dr Paut Moore, associate prof of 
speech correction, Northwestern 
Univ, warning excessive “rooting” 
at sports events may bring perma- 
nent injury to vocal chords: “I 
wouldn’t want to do away with 
yelling at football games, but any- 
one who indulges in it ought to 


keep quiet on Sunday.” 30-Q 
Former Postmaster Gen’l Jas A 
FaRLEY, now on tour of Orient: 


“Gen’l MacArthur has done one of 


the most remarkable jobs in the 
history of the world.” 31-Q 
Epw E BtakKE, nat’ chairman 


Prohibition party, which is barred 
by ballot laws from competition in 
some states: “We have just fought 
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a world war, for the suppression of 
totalitarianism and in defense of 
the rights of minorities in other 
lands but our ballot laws deny such 
rights to our own American minor- 
ities.” 32-Q 

Nancy Srnatra, wife of famed 
crooner: “Everyone else may love 
Frank, but he loves me and I’m 
the one he comes home to.” 33-Q 

Vice Adm H G Bowen, Chief of 
Navy Research: “How can we say 
there is no defense against the 
atomic bomb when the most dis- 
tinguished nuclear physicists say 


the subject has barely been 
scratched?” 34-Q 
Rep Paut W SHaFer, of Mich, 


asking Housing Chief Wirtson Wy- 
att to lift restrictions on church re- 
pair, construction: “The war 
has been over for more than a yr... 
Yet hundreds of church groups 
are being denied the right to go 
into the free mkt and contract for 
construction of church edifices or 
to buy mat’ls needed for such 
construction.” 35-Q 
CuHas CLAIBORN WILLIFoRD, Spring- 
field, Mo weatherman: “When I 
am right, no one remembers; when 
I am wrong, no one forgets.” 36-Q 
GENE SaRAZEN, famed golf champ 
of the twenties: “My idea of the 
ideal golfing condition would be 
to have a public links in every 
town. Sooner or later we’ve got to 
get away from the idea golf is a 
rich man’s game.” 37-Q 
RaLPH Dovuc.ias, Downs, Ill, asked 
by recruiting officer why he en- 
listed in army, repl’d: “I just want 
an English war bride like the girl 
my brother, Jacob, brought back 
with him from Europe.” 38-Q 
BarBaRA Hutton, dime-store heir- 
ess now living in Tangier (Africa) : 
“My money never has brought me 
happiness. In fact after three unsuc- 
cessful marriages, I guess I’m con- 
sidered a very poor risk. You can’t 
buy love with money.” 39-Q 
MicHAEL J ODQIuLon, Hennepin 
(Minn) county att’y, urging estab- 
lishment of boys’ town to replace 
“penitentiaries and reform schools 
with gray walls and guards with 
guns”: “It’s about time we start 
thinking in terms of human beings, 


and use psychologists and psychi- 


atrists to help care for these 
youngsters.” 40-Q 
Puitir Murray, pres CIO: “In- 


flation is here because of the lust 
and greed of American business 
and industry.” 41-Q 

British Medical Jnl, urging gov't, 
medical profession tackle problem 
of infertility: “Some 40,000 to 45,000 
of what will ultimately prove to be 
fruitless marriages take place in 
England and Wales each yr.” 42-Q 

N Y retailer, appraising current 
ball-point ballyhoo, ball-point pens, 
ball-point perfume dispenser: “If 
this keeps up we'll be getting 
breakfast cereals out of ball-point 
pkgs.” 43-Q 

Adm Wm F HAtsey, Jr, naming 
atom bomb “unholy weapon”: “It 
must be outlawed—for now, and for 
all time.” 44-Q 

EtsaA ~MAXWELL, famed party- 
thrower, announcing cancellation 
of huge Hallowe’en party, at $25 
a couple, for benefit of Chicago 
opera: “For some curious reason... 
apparently the public did not want 
to come to the party.” 45-Q 

Sen ALBEN W BaRKLEy, of Ky: 
“A bureaucrat is a Democrat who 
holds an _ Office a . Republican 
wants.” 46-Q 
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Communism ENDS at Home— 
CLaRE BooTHE Luce, Today’s Wom- 
_ an, 11-"46. 

The only kind of family that 
practices true communism is a 
poverty-stricken family, where ev- 
erything has to be shared, because 
there is no surplus over and above 
survival necessities. Only poverty 
can be equally shared. That is why, 
contrary to the fondest expecta- 
tions of Marxian idealists of the 
past century, when Communism 
came, it came to impoverished 
countries, not to prosperous, cap- 
italistic countries. 

Ours is a prosperous country. It 
is also a capitalistic country.’ But 
it is not, for all the havoc-criers 
and breast-beaters, on the verge of 
becoming a communistic country. 
Communism not only begins, it 
ends at home. And unless the ma- 
jority of our family units should 
become so desperately poverty- 
stricken that they must of neces- 
sity share everything with one an- 
other, simply to survive, Commu- 
nism cannot become the dominating 
philosophy of our individual fam- 
ilies. And without a foothold in 
our family life, it cannot hope to 
gain a foothold in our way of gov’t. 

No nation is more prosperous, 
happy, contented, ambitious, honest 
or peaceful than the majority of its 
householders. 

As we Americans govern ourselves 
at home, just so are we governed 
at Washington. 

If you are a voter, you can vote 
most intelligently by translating 
every issue into a domestic analogy. 
Ask yourself, of any idea proposed 
by or for gov’t, “How would that 
work out in my own home?” If 
you think it would work out sound- 
ly, vote for it. If you think it 
would be unsound, as a family 
matter, regardless of what statis- 
tics or arguments the bureaucrats 
or politicians ply you with, reject it. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

On the basis of reliable statistics: 
66% of all great achievements ac- 
complished by man were developed 
and given posterity after he had 
reached or passed his 60th yr.— 
Cuas R Wiers, “Importance of the 
Uncommon Man,” Red Barrel, hm, 
Coca Cola Co, 10-46. 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

A speaker raised a laugh and a 
somewhat suppressed applause by 
saying in his introductory remarks: 
“I promise you that I will not men- 
tion the atomic bomb.”’—Religious 
Telescope. 


CHARITY—3 

People value the thought behind 
a present. And in the same way, 
the destitute and homeless are 
grateful to the countless bene- 
factors who give only a little. It is 
these small, but in the aggregate 
imposing, contributions that make 
many charities possible. 

Often we hear people say, “Oh, 
a dime would be no good to any- 
body!” But if every man, woman 
and child in America gave only 
one penny to charity, their gift 
would total $1,400,000—Emity Post, 
syndicated col. 


CHAUVINISM—4 

A Westerner, on the occasion of 
his first visit to Boston, gave the 
following acc’t of his sight-seeing 
ventures: “The bean eaters had a 
sign on every corner. Here was a 
plate announcing that in this 
house John Hancock and John 
Quincy Adams spent the night on 
such and such a date; on the next 
corner a house will be plainly 
marked as the spot where the wife 
of Gen’] Warren died—to say noth- 
ing of the markers on the route 
taken by the Continentals to 
Bunker Hill, etc. I was very much 
interested in Boston and rode all 
around the town, but was particu- 
larly interested in one house out 
near the edge of the city marked 
as follows: ‘This is the house that 
Paul Revere would have passed if 
he had gone this way.’ "—Haversack. 


CONCEIT—5 

If you get too certain that you’re 
a comer, you may be a goner.— 
Howarp W Newron, Adv & Selling. 


CONVERSATION—6 

This may be the age of science. 
But out at the country club a man 
with an amusing line is still more 


popular than a man who knows 
the difference between alpha, beta, 
and gamma rays.—HARLAN MILLER, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


DIVORCE—7 
It’s been suggested that when the 
present divorce wave _ subsides, 


someone should publish a “Who’s 
Whose.”—Jobber Topics. 


EDUCATION—8 

Teacher had called on Johnny’s 
mother, and told her that Johnny 
wasn’t co-operating to the fullest 
extent in helping his education 
along . After the teacher left, his 
mother asked Johnny for an ex- 
planation. “Well, it’s like this,” he 
said, “she just doesn’t teach any- 
thing I want to learn.”’—Louisville 
Courier-Jnl. 


ENGLAND—Postwar—9 

Britain is showing its manufac- 
tured wares in exhibitions and 
show windows these days. The ex- 
hibits almost always bear two 
placards, one big, the other little. 
The big card carries the slogan of 
postwar British industry: “Britain 
can make it.” The little card reads: 
“For export only.” 

The other day a chinaware mfr 
set out a beautiful set of dishes 
behind a plate glass window with 
the two cards. Next morning he 
found the wreckage of the window 
and most of the dishes in the 
showcase. 

There was a brick buried in 
the fragments. It was wrapped in 
a piece of paper on which some- 
one had scrawled “Britain can 
break it.”"—Ros’r P Dorman, in 
Newspaper Enterprise Ass’n_ dis- 
patch from London. 


FAITH—10 

Faith is the river bed down which 
God sends his power.—Christian 
Advocate. 


GERMAN Y—Postwar—1i1 

A German citizen, picked up by 
military authorities who wondered 
how he supported himself, claimed 
that he was kept flush by his 
chicken. “My chicken lays 4 eggs 
a wk,” the German said. “I trade 
these for 20 American cigarets— 
and sell them for 120 marks. That’s 
480 marks a mo. The best salary 
I can make as a bookkeeper is 350 
marks a mo. So I stay home and 
take care of my chicken.”—Jm 
HENAGHAN, Hollywood Reporter. 
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GOOD—Evil—12 

A colored divine was once asked 
to explain the doctrine of election. 
Said he, “Brethren, it is this way: 
The Lord he is always voting for a 
man, and the Devil he is always 
voting against him; then the man 
himself votes, and that breaks the 
tie!’—Sunday School Times. 











They DO say... 

If you have any lingering 
doubts of the war being over, 
you may be interested in noting 
that Pan American Airways is 
launching the internat’l night 
club special—a plane that will 
leave Miami in early evening, 
fly to Havana, remain there 
long enough for passengers to 
take in night spots, ret’n to Mi- 
ami before dawn. . . Tep Par- 
RICK, new editor of Holiday, is 
circularizing subscribers with 
build-up of coming attractions. 
Current number is better paced 
than early issues. . El Siglo, 
Bogota paper, headlining U S 


cabinet change, accidentally 
transposed letters in Spanish 
synonym for “succeeds.” Sen- 


tence read, in effect, “Harriman 
Seduces Wallace”. . And the 
Natl Citizens’ Political Action 
Committee, circularizing us for 
campaign contribution, filled in 
letter, “Dear Mr Quote”. 
Ohio firm is now offering water- 
proof flashlight—presumably for 
night use of persons wielding 
those underwater pens. 











oarrrupe—teca—is 

Pigs eat acorns, but neither con- 
sider the sun that gave them life, 
nor the influence of the heavens by 
which they were nourished, nor 
the very root of the tree from 
whence they came—TxHos Tra- 
HERNE, quoted in The Pastor. 


INGENUITY—14 

A woman annoyed by cars on a 
dusty road soiling her clean clothes, 
posted this sign on each side of 
her washing: “Drive slowly. Big 
washout ahead.”—Swanson News- 
ette. 


IRONY—15 

The Indian scalped his enemy— 
the white man skins his friend.— 
Fifth Wheel, hm, Ind Motor Truck 
Ass’n. 


LIFE—16 
So live that you will not make 
an unmitigated liar out of the 
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person who writes or selects the in- 
scription for your tombstone.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


MARRIED LIFE—17 

We congratulated a lady on her 
silver wedding anniv for living 25 
yrs with the same man. 

“But,” she repl’d, “he is not the 
same man he was when I first got 
hold of him.”—Presbyterian Maga- 
zine. 


MATERIALISM—18 

When the archeologists uncovered 
the city of Cnossus in Crete—once 
the center of a flourishing Agean 
civilization—they found traces of 
amazing engineering skill, including 
a water supply system almost as 
ingenious as our own. One observer, 
looking into the excavations, re- 
marked: “The moral of Cnossus 
is that good plumbing will not save 
a nation.”"—Jas M LICHLITER, 
Whose Leaf Shall Not Wither. 
{(Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


MERCHANDISE—Shortage—19 

We put a penny in a chewing 
gum machine the other day but all 
we got was a priority number and a 
courteous note that there would be 
a slight delay in delivery —BILL 
VaucHan, Kansas City Star. 


ORIGIN—“Quiz”—20 

Yrs ago, a group of prominent 
people were gathered in an Irish 
tea-house, discussing common top- 
ics of the day. During the course 
of the conversation, they argued 
about the curiosity of the human 
race. An actor . Madea bet 
that a word of no meaning at all 
would attract great att’n in Dub- 
lin within a day’s time. He not 
only was willing to bet it would 
be the chief topic of the city but 
that it would puzzle everyone. 

That night, the actor and his 
cronies covered as many walls and 
vacant spots as they could find 
with the letters “Q U I Z.” The 
next day, Dublin was agog over 
the strange letters. Everyone tried 
to figure out the meaning of this 
unique word, “Quiz.” 

Those letters casually thrown to- 
gether remained a puzzle to all. 
The actor won his bet and the 
English language had a new word, 
as “Quiz” became a popular slang 
word for anything that puzzled 
the people—Patrick D KEATING, 
Mayflower’s Log, hm, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D C. 
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“No one loves a landlord” is the 
plaint of Seattle apartment house 
owners, who contend that they 
are the “forgotten men” in the 
postwar adjustment period. Harry 
T Williams, sec’y-treas of Seattle 
Apartment Operators’ ass’n is en- 
gineering a “landlords’ strike” in 
that city in an effort to secure 
action thru OPA on a 5-point rent 
relief program. 

The idea, briefly, is that as units 
become vacant, owners will refuse 
to rent them to new tenants until 
such a time as they are granted 
increases in rent and other con- 
siderations from the gov’t agency. 
Present renters are not to be 
evicted or disturbed. Seattle land- 
lords will present the plan to Nat'l 
Apartment House Owners’ ass’n, in 
convention at Oklahoma City, Nov 
18 and 19 in an effort to gain na- 
tionwide sanction for the “strike.” 

Rent control has thus far been 
most successful of the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation measures. It 
has been relatively easy to put the 
finger on large operators and to 
keep them under close surveillance. 
Moreover, rent control is political- 
ly popular since many voters make 
tangible gains at the expense of 
relatively few operators. 

The “strike” as currently prac- 
ticed in Seattle is probably not an 
effective way for the operators to 
attain their desired goals, but in 
justice to them it must be pointed 
out that they have tried almost 
every other expedient. Apartment 
owners and landlords have been 
badly pinched by advancing labor 
and mat’l costs. While no one 
wants to pay more rent, some re- 
lief is long past due. No realist ex- 
pected OPA to grant increases be- 
fore the fall elections, but we 
believe now that if you are a ten- 
ant you should prepare to pay pos- 
sibly 10% more tribute to your 
landlord by or before ist of the yr. 
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ELECTRONICS: Electronic read- 
ing aid for blind scans surface of 


page with small stylus. Photo- 
electric mechanism translates im- 
pressions into audible signal or 
hum. Signals must be learned by 
user of present device; but future 
developments are expected to pro- 
duce actual phonetic speech from 


printed page. (Philadelphia In- 
quirer) 
FOOD — Preparation: Wartime 


radar tube, magnetron, now being 


used for electric cooker. Small 
model bakes cakes, biscuits, in 30 
sec’s. Large model, for ry diners, 
airplanes, cooks full meal in less 


than minute. (Raytheon Mfg Co) 


“ ” 


HEATING-VENTILATING: New 
type window pane permits tilting 
of lower sash to direct air toward 
ceiling; eliminates draughts. (Fi- 
nancial Post) 


” 


INVENTIONS: New ice and fog 
resistant glass, Nesa, features trans- 
parent coating that conducts elec- 
trical current over glass panel. 
(Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co) 

MUSIC: “Previano.” develoved 
by Los Angeles war veteran, Harold 
Rhodes, weighs. no more than 
portable typewriter. The 3-octave, 
truly chromatic miniature piano, 
already in use by some Chicago 
and Denver schools for instruction 
of children, will be on gen’l mkt 
before Christmas, sell for less than 
$75. (Adv & Selling) 


“ ” 


PETS: Pet-Metics Products Co. 
new Manhattan firm, will soon 
start nat’l distribution of line of 
cosmetics for dogs, called Dog- 
Metics. Price $1.98 per set (sham- 
poo, flea powder and perfumed 
coat dressing). (Tide) 


TIME: Electronic stop ‘atch, now 
in production by RCA for civilian 
use in science and industry, clocks 
1/millionth of a sec. (A P Dis- 
patch ) 
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PHILOSOPH Y—Chinese—21 

Once a Chinese farmer was going 
home after a day’s work. On his 
way he had bought a pot of soy- 
bean sauce, and this he carried at 
the back end of a bamboo pole 
swung across his shoulder. The pot 
of sauce slipped off the pole and 
crashed on the stone pavement, 
but the farmer walked on as if 
nothing had happened. A passerby 
thought he hadn’t noticed it and 
called it to his att’n. 

“I know,” repl’d the farmer. “But 
if it’s broken, it’s broken, isn’t it?” 
In the circumstances, there was 
just nothing to do about it. He 
didn’t stop for it, and he didn’t 
cry.—LiIn YUTANG, in introduction 
to new anthology, Chinese Wit and 
Humor, edited by Geo Kao. 


PRESTIGE—22 

The artist Gilbert Stuart was 
not only a world famous painter, 
he was also somewhat of a brag- 
gart. In the midst of some gran- 
diloquent talk with the renowned 
Isaac Hull whose picture he was 
going to paint, Mrs Stuart ap- 
peared with an apron on and her 
hair tied up in a handkerchief. 
“Do you mean to have that leg 
of mutton boiled or roasted?” she 
asked. 

With great presence of mind, 
Stuart waved her away with, “Ask 
your mistress!”"—Daviy T Arm- 
STRONG, Better Homes & Gardens. 


RACE RELATIONS—23 
Krishnamurti, of India, once gave 
me a bit of philosophy that I 
have never forgotten: Stop looking 
for differences in races; look for 
what you have in common with 
them.—Jas MONTGOMERY FLAGG, 
Roses and Buckshot. (Putnam) 


SNOBBERY—24 

It seems incredible to us now 
that, during the first decades after 
Harvard and Yale were founded, 
students were listed in the cata- 
logue according to the social posi- 
tion of their parents—RvuTH EFENE- 
pict, “The Future of Race Preju- 
dice,” American Scholar, Autumn 
"46. 


SPEECH—Speaking—25 

When Wm J Bryan made one of 
his earliest speeches, his mother 
was present. He was particularly 
eloquent for this occasion and when 
he finished he asked: “Well, Mother, 
what did you think of it?” 


“Wm,” she said quietly, “it seemed 
to me you didn’t improve all your 
opportunities.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why,” said his mother, “you had 
several opportunities to sit down 
before you did.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 





“ 


. and reign forevermore” 

A tale is told about the vil- 
lagers (in New Mexico) who 
carried the statue of the Christ 
Child to their farm lands. “See 
how badly we need rain,” they 
said. “Our crops die of thirst.” 
That very night a _ cloudburst 
fell. Torrents of water gashed 
gullies, laid low the chili and 
bean plants. Mournfully, the 
next morning, the farmers took 
the Virgin Mary to the fields. 
“Just look,” they said, “at the 
mess your Son has made.’— 
Duncan Scott, “The Sunshine 
State,” Holiday, 11-46. 26 

Alice Morse Earle writes that 
a New England minister during 
a long spell of dryness petitioned 
for rain in these words: 

“O Lord, Thou knowest we do 
not want Thee to send us a 
rain which shall pour down in 
fury and swell our streams and 
carry away our haycocks, fences 
and bridges; but, Lord, we want 
it to come drizzle-drozzle, driz- 
zle-drozzle for about a_ wk. 
Amen.”—Kansas City Star. 27 











SUCCESS—28 t 

Success here (in America) has 
been and still is measured in out- 
ward trappings,—one’s bank acc’t, 
the make of one’s automobile, the 
st one lives on. This is what Car- 
lyle was striking at when he said 
that in reality we say, “Good morn- 
ing Clothes, Good morning Medals,” 
and remain oblivious to the only 
thing that matters underneath, the 
man himself, his soul—H RIcHarD 
Rasmusson, “An Appraisal of Suc- 
cess,” Expositor, 10-46. 


WORLDLINESS—29 

In a church at Bradford-on-Avon 
there is a minute book containing 
this rebuke to a woman, called 
Dame Head: “She did too much 
conform ‘to the pomp and vanities 
of this world by bringing to divine 
worship a contrivance called an 
umbrella.’"—THOs H WARNER, 
Church Mgt. 
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“,.. and the magnificence of the stakes” 


“History,” says MARGARET HALSEY, in her new book, Color Blind (Simon 


& Schuster, $2.50), “in the old phrase of hide-and-seek, says, ‘ 
nine, ten! Ready or not, I’m COMing!’” 


. eight, 
A humorist, turned serious for 


the moment, Miss Hatsey has written a soundly practical book on the 
Negro from a white woman’s point of view. For every time-worn question 


raised with a “Yes, but. . .” 


she supplies an illustrative answer, based on 


her experiences in an interracial canteen for servicemen. And she drives 
her point: home with a barbed wit. This is not a “problem” book but 
rather a solution book for each. individual willing to read with an open 
mind, brave enough to submit personal opinions and prejudices to her 


tests of reasoning. 


A situation like that of the Negro 
in our society inevitably produces 
people who are eloquent about it, 
on either side. It produces Lillian 
Smiths, John Browns, John C 
Calhouns, Harriet Beecher Stowes, 
John Rankins, Wm Lloyd Gar- 
risons, Richard Wrights, Wm Dud- 
ley Pelleys. It produces Senator 
Bilbo and it produces Abraham 
Lincoln. The Senator is only one 
of a long line of people who have 
been thrust to the surface by the 
dynamics of the race situation. 

Senator Bilbo operates on the 
familiar, small-boy principle that 
it is better to be considered a blot 
on the landscape than not to be 
noticed at all. There are few adults, 
however seasoned, who cannot on 
occasion be hoaxed by a really de- 


termined small boy. And the Sen-@? 


ator takes us over the bumps, 
there is no denying that. He gets 
us to play his game. Newspapers 
and pulpits and living rooms all 
over the contry ring with horrified 
exclamations after each of his out- 
rageous performances. But when 
the smoke of participles clears 
away, the Negro-white setup re- 
mains as it was. Which is just 
what the Senator intended. He 
wins on 2 counts. He gets our att’n, 
and he diverts our energy into 
verbal rather than practical chan- 
nels. . . The Senator uses Hitler’s 
formula of taking an extremely 
simple idea and saying it over and 
over. 


But the parallel breaks off 
here: democracy produces both 
heroes and villains, but it differs 


from a fascist state in that it does 
not produce a hero who is a villain. 
The point is not whether Bilbo is 
like Hitler, but whether we are like 
the Germans—passive, sheeplike 
and very, very easily bluffed. . . 
From a common-sense viewpoint, 
practical steps toward racial de- 
mocracy do not increase the preju- 


dice of prejudiced people. They 
only make it more articulate. You 
cannot increase the am’t of water 
in a cup which is already brimming 
over. If you add more water, you 
agitate the surface, but the am’t 


of fluid in the vessel remains the 
same. 
Take the gloomiest view pos- 


sible of democratic legislation and 
interracial enterprises, and you still 
break even, because what inspires 
the strongly prejudiced group to 
more violence inspires the Negro 
group to less. Actually, it is better 
than an even break. Strongly prej- 
udiced people do not become less 
biased if you leave them alone, but 
mildly prejudiced people and leth- 
argic people become more broad- 
minded and more interested if they 
have» a chance to mingle with 
Negro Americans in the equality of 
work and play and of common 
problems and common interests. It 
is in the mildly prejudiced and the 
lethargic, who far outnumber the 
hotheaded diehards, that the hope 
of a democratic working out of our 
racial difficulties lies. 

In any enterprise, large or small, 
which is designed to make Negro 
and white Americans less self-con- 
scious with each other, the most 
important thing to hang on to is a 
sense of perspective. The in- 
tegration of the Negro into Amer- 
ican society is one of the most 
exciting challenges to self-develop- 
ment and self-mastery that any 
nation of people ever faced. Ob- 
viously such a test will continue to 
be punctuated—as it is punctuated 
now—with disillusionment, violence 
and terror... 

The principal thing to keep in 
mind is this: the disillusionment, 
violence and terror do not exist by 
themselves. They have a clear and 
unmistakable relationship to the 
magnitude of the task and the 
magnificence of the stakes. 











GEMS FROM 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 


JOHN BUNYAN 


Nov marks the 318th anniv of 
the birth of one of the most re- 
markable men ever to write in the 
English language. An _ itinerant 
preacher in what we might term 
the Baptist church, he served 12 
yrs’ in prison for this offense 
against organized religion. While in 
prison he wrote his 1st book, Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 
He began The Pilgrim’s Progress in 
jail during a later confinement of 
a few mo’s in 1675. Here, he ex- 
plains the genesis of his famous 
book. 

And thus it was: I writing of the 
Way 

And Race of Saints, in this 
Gospel-day, 

Fell suddenly into an Allegory 

About their Journey, and the way 
to Glory, 

In more than twenty things which 
I set down; 

Thus done, I twenty more had in 
my Crown, 

And they again began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals 
of fire do fly. 

Nay then, thought I, if that you 
breed so fast, 

I'll put you by yourselves, lest you 
at last 

Should prove ad infinitum and eat 
out 

The Book that I already am about. 


our 


Well, so I did, but yet I did not 
think 

To shew to all this World my Pen 
and Ink 

In such a mode; 
to make 

I knew not what: nor did I under- 
take 

Thereby to please my Neighbor; 
no not I; 

I did it mine own self to gratifie. 


I only thought 
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Carlton S Nash, South Hadley, 
Mass, has turned the 125 million-yr- 
old dinosaur tracks on his farm 
into a profitable business. His 
favorite story is about his grand- 
mother. 

A road with a high fencé beside 
it ran thru the field where the 
original tracks were discovered. The 
old lady was taken out and shown 
where the footprints of one dino- 
saur led straight across the field. 

She traced the dinosaur’s course 
with great interest. “Oh, I see,” 
she said brightly. “And here’s 
where he stepped over the fence.” 
—Lioyp Mann, This Wk. 


” 


Six young housewives living in 
same ap’t bldg fell into a dispute 
of such magnitude that it resulted 
in their being hailed into court. 
When the case was called they all 
made a concerted rush for the 
bench and, reaching it, all broke 
into bitter complaints at the same 
moment. 

The judge sat momentarily 
stunned, as charges and counter- 
charges filled the air. Suddenly he 
rapped for order. 

When quiet had been restored, 
the patient magistrate said quietly: 
“Now, I'll hear the oldest first.” 

That closed the case—5th Serv- 
ice News. 


OF THE WEEK 


He who horses around too much 
some day may find himself a 
groom.—J/ udge. 

PLutocraT: a fellow who can get 
his hair cut the day before pay 
day.—Home Life. 

MARRIAGE: something a woman 
tries when the wolf whistles grow 
farther and farther apart.—Grit. 


Kissing a girl nowadays leaves 


its mark on a man.—Swanson 
Newsette. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Sen ALEXANDER WILEY 
of Wisconsin 


A Negro deacon was tried be- 
fore court for some minor 
crime. 

“How does it come,” asked 
the judge, “that you are a 
Deacon, and also a criminal?” 

“Well, sah, jedge, yo honor,” 
the Deacon repl’d, “hit was lak 
dis: de rough element in ouah 
church rose up an’ demanded 
representation!”” — May/flower’s 
Log, hm, Mayflower’ Hotel, 
Washington, D C. 











The novice was not enjoying his 
first trip thru the air, and his 
more experienced companion re- 
garded him with amusement. 

“TI say, Bill, what’s on your mind?” 
he demanded. 

“I was just thinking about Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” repl’d Bill, thought- 
fully. 

“Abraham Lincoln?” 

“Yes, I was thinking how truth- 
fully he spoke when he said a man’s 
legs ought to be just long enough to 
reach the ground.”—Watchman-Ex- 
aminer. : 


“ ” 


A Denver man bought a small 
clock with what is popularly called 
a “radium dial.” He was well pleased 
until he awoke one night, found 
the clock’s hands did not glow. 

He ret’d to the dealer with his 
purchase. “Ah, yes,” said the mer- 
chant understandingly, “but you 
see, this type of radium dial reflects 
no light of its own; after lights are 
extinguished, it glows for a quarter 
of an hr, then fades out. Now, if 
you want to know what time it is, 
and your lights have been off longer 
than 15 min, turn the light back on. 
Let it stay awhile so the clock gets 
a good exposure. Then,” he con- 
cluded triumphantly, “turn it off 
again, and you'll see the time glow- 
ing in the darkness like neon!”— 
Esquire, in dep’t of miscellany, 
“What In The World.” 


“Who’s the swell man you was 
just talkin’ to?” asked Tony, the 
boot-black. 

“Aw, him and me’s worked to- 
gether for yrs,” ans’d Mickey, the 
newsboy. “He’s the editor of one 
of me papers.”—Christian Observer. 

Johnny, aged 7, overheard his 
father. one evening telling his 
mother that he could no longer 
afford to keep such a large house 
going. He intended to take steps at 
once to sell the house and move to 
a smaller one. The next evening, 
returning from his business, father 
came face to face with a large 
notice in his front window—“Glass 
of Lemonade, 3d. Use of Lavatory; 
1ld.,—New Statesman & Nation. 
(London) 





